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THE CLIMAX OF ANTI-IMPERIALISM IN ENGLAND 

No nation ever voluntarily gave up the dominion of any province, 
how troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and how small soever 
the revenue which it afforded might be in proportion to the expense 
which it occasioned. Such sacrifices, though they might frequently be 
agreeable to the interests, are always mortifying to the pride of every 
nation; and, what is perhaps of still greater consequence, they are 
always contrary to the private interest of the governing part of it, who 
would thereby be deprived of the disposal of many places of trust and 
profit, of many opportunities of acquiring wealth and distinction, which 
the possession of the most turbulent, and, to the great body of the 
people, the most unprofitable province, seldom fails to afford. 1 

Adam Smith could not foresee when he wrote these words that 
the time would come when, thanks in great part to the general 
acceptance of his own teaching, many of the leading statesmen 
of England and the officials most closely concerned with colo- 
nial administration would contemplate the break-up of the British 
Empire with feelings ranging from resignation to pleasure. 

The old British colonial system, it is well-known, was essen- 
tially commercial ; it was part and parcel of the mercantile sys- 
tem. The colonies were valued on account of the advantages 
supposed to be derived from the monopoly of their commerce. 
They never yielded the mother country a revenue or military 
forces for her defense, but on the contrary, they imposed 
heavy financial burdens upon her. It is not strange, therefore, 
that when free trade swept away the restrictions on colonial 
commerce, Englishmen complained of the encumbrances of 

1 Adam Smith : The Wealth of Nations, Book IV, chap. vii. 
537 
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empire or that some of them advocated openly the independ- 
ence of the colonies. At a time when it was the habit to re- 
gard imperial dominion as a scheme of commercial monopoly- 
it was difficult to justify heavy expenditure on colonies that 
were free to trade where they pleased, and when these colonies 
began to impose protective duties on the produce of the mother 
country the quintessence of anomaly seemed to have been at- 
tained.* 

The same era that witnessed the removal of the old restric- 
tions on colonial trade saw the establishment of responsible 
government in the North American and Australasian colonies, 
and there were many who regarded this as the prelude to their 
independence. Lord John Russell declared in 1837 that re- 
sponsible government in the colonies would be incompatible 
with the maintenance of imperial authority over them," and 
though he changed his mind subsequently not all of his coun- 
trymen kept pace with him. The assumed tendency of colo- 
nies to separate from their mother country was often elevated to 
the dignity of a natural law which could not be controlled by 
the will of man. Some even of those who were called colonial 
reformers looked upon reform as preliminary to emancipation. 3 

The decade 1861-70 may fairly be called a critical period in 
British imperial history, for it was during those years that ten- 
dencies in England toward the disruption of the Empire reached 
their climax. The doctrines of the Manchester School were at 
the height of their influence. Free trade, having justified itself 
by its fruits, had been accepted by all parties as the settled 

1 By i860 the last vestiges of the commercial restrictions of the colonial system had 
been swept away; in 1859 Canada laid protective duties on imports from Great 
Britain, and her example was soon followed by other colonies. 

'Hansard: Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, XXXVII, 1249. 

'Some impression of the extent of anti-imperial sentiment in the middle of the 
nineteenth century can be gained from Hansard, 3rd Series, CVIII, 545; Earl Grey,. 
The Colonial Policy of Lord "John Russell's Administration, I, Letter Ij Carlyle, 
Latter Day Pamphlets, No. 4; Roebuck, J. A., The Colonies of England ; Bell, 
Sydney S., Colonial Administration of Great Britain, pp. 393, 396,431 etseq.; W 
S. Childs-Pemberton, Life of Lord Norton, pp. 3, 80; Adams, G. B., " Origin and 
Results of the Imperial Federation Movement in England," in Proceedings of the 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1898, pp. 93-116. 
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policy of the nation, and the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty 
of i860 was taken to herald it as the future policy of all nations. 
Prosperity, peace and progress were about to supplant the un- 
holy trinity of protectionism, militarism and imperialism. So 
at least it seemed, for untoward events had not yet shown this 
faith of Manchester to be unwarranted. Were free-trade prin- 
ciples to be followed to the limit of logic ; was the Empire to 
be dissolved ? There was much to indicate that the answer to 
this question would be in the affirmative. This subject has, 
however, received little or no notice in the standard histories 
of England or in the biographies of the leading British states- 
men of the day. Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, since 
the insularism of English historians, against which Seeley lodged 
a memorable protest a generation ago, has been only slightly 
modified since his day, and the revival of imperialism in Eng- 
land during the last fifty years has no doubt predisposed Eng- 
lishmen, as historians, against dwelling upon what, as citizens, 
they would prefer to forget. Sometimes when an English his- 
torian does vouchsafe to touch upon the anti-imperial senti- 
ment of the mid-Victorian era the reader gets the impression 
that a regrettable episode is being glossed over. 

Probably the foremost advocate of the dismemberment of 
the Empire was Goldwin Smith. While Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, he wrote a series of letters that ap- 
peared in The Daily News in 1 862 and 1 863 and were pub- 
lished in the latter year in a volume entitled The Empire. He 
pointed out that conditions were very different from what they 
had been when the old colonial system was established. " The 
time was ", he said, " when the universal prevalence of com- 
mercial monopoly made it well worth our while to hold colonies 
in dependence for the sake of commanding their trade. But 
that time has gone. Trade is everywhere free, or becoming 
free; and this expensive and perilous connection has entirely 
survived its sole legitimate cause. It is time that we should 
recognize the change that has come over the world ". Every 
hour that an adult colony was kept in a state of dependence, an 
injury was done to its political character. If Canada was un- 
able to stand by itself, it must eventually join with the United 
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States. As things were, Great Britain's dominion there kept 
her constantly on the brink of war with the American Repub- 
lic. The West Indies had become " a mere burden ". The 
case of India was different; there England had assumed re- 
sponsibilities which she must discharge if possible, but if she 
could not transform India from a dependency into a colony by 
settling there as a governing and civilizing class, the days of her 
rule were numbered. Even military dependencies like Gibraltar 
had been rendered to a great extent unnecessary by the triumph 
of free trade. There was no longer any need for the British 
to post themselves all over the globe in order to make way for 
their commerce; trade had become its own protection. British 
policy had of late become favorable to colonial self-government, 
" and, therefore, theoretically favorable to emancipation ", but 
it would be difficult for statesmen to take the decisive step of 
freeing a colony unless urged on by public opinion. Like other 
anti-imperialists of the day, Goldwin Smith hoped that the in- 
dependence of the colonies would be achieved peacefully, with- 
out the rancor and animosity that had accompanied the sepa- 
ration of the United States from the Empire and survived to mar 
Anglo-American relations for a hundred years. He believed 
that what was best in the colonial relationship — the ties of 
blood, sympathy and ideas — would not be affected by political 
separation, and he looked forward to the time when, the colo- 
nies having become independent nations, something in the nature 
of an Anglo-Saxon Federation might develop spontaneously 
out of " affinity and natural affection ". 

Goldwin Smith's letters provoked a debate in the press and 
attracted attention not only in England but throughout the Em- 
pire. The London Times poured ridicule upon his ideas by 
comparing them with " projects for general disarmament or for 
equalizing the political rights of the sexes "." Disraeli alluded 
to him in a contemptuous reference which he made in the 
House of Commons to " prigs and pedants ".' He was referred 
to as the apostle of anti-imperialism, and the dissolution of the 

1 T/u Timet, February 4, 1862. 

2 Hansard, 3rd Series, CLXIX, 96. 
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Empire came to be spoken of as his " colonial policy". 1 The 
colonial press in general, and especially that of Australia, was 
bitterly hostile to his proposals. 2 In his Reminiscences pub- 
lished in 191 1 Goldwin Smith wrote of his Daily News letters: 
" The whole series was Anti-Imperialist, advocating the conces- 
sion of independence to adult Colonies so that England might 
become indeed the mother of free nations ".3 Though his doc- 
trines were submerged in the tide of imperialism that began to 
flow in the early seventies, he himself seems never to have 
wavered in his opinions. 4 

In 1865 Henry (afterwards Lord) Thring published a pam- 
phlet entitled Suggestions for Colonial Reform, in which he 
urged that the independence of the colonies ought to be looked 
forward to and prepared for as the natural termination of a 
temporary connection. His views are not to be regarded as 
those of a visionary, remote from the realities of practical poli- 
tics. He was at the time Home Office Counsel, and as such 
was called upon to draft all important Government measures; 
probably no man knew more of the inner history of parliamen- 
tary legislation than he. 5 For years he had taken an interest 
in colonial questions, and in 1850 had prepared a plan of 
colonial reform for Sir William Molesworth, which the latter 
introduced into Parliament as a series of amendments to a bill 
for the government of New South Wales. 6 In the tract of 
1865 Thring proposed a comprehensive scheme defining the 
relations between the mother country and the colonies at every 
stage of their existence. It included rules regulating the con- 
ditions on which adventurers might settle in unoccupied terri- 

1 Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1818; Spectator, XLII, p. 868; Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute , VI, p. 37; Fraser's Magazine September, 1871, p. 396; 
The Morning Post, March 16, 1869, p 8. 

2 Bowen, Sir G. F., Thirty Years of Colonial Government, I, p. 209. 

3 P. 168. 

4 Reminiscences, p. 169; also articles in Macmillan's Magazine, March, 1865, and 
The Fortnightly, April, 1877. 

5 Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund, The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, 
Second Earl of Granville, II, p. 10; Dictionary of National Biography, second 
supplement, III, pp. 520-3. 

6 The Supremacy of Great Britain not Inconsistent with Self Government for the 
Colonies (London, 1851), Appendix. 
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tory, provisions for their temporary subjection to the authority 
of the Crown and their subsequent organization as a colony 
with representative institutions, and arrangements by which a 
colony, having arrived at maturity, might declare its desire for 
independence. The author was strongly influenced by current 
events. He believed that the union of the British North Amer- 
ican provinces, then pending, would be followed by their inde- 
pendence, and the War of Secession in the United States, then 
in progress, confirmed him in his belief that the British colo- 
nies would eventually secede from the Empire. 

As an expert parliamentary draftsman Thring naturally threw 
his scheme of colonial reform into the form of a parliamentary 
bill, which was printed in an appendix to his pamphlet. It 
consists of four parts, of which only the last, entitled " Inde- 
pendence of Colony", concerns us here. This outlined the 
procedure to be followed by a colony when it desired to with- 
draw from the Empire. It provided that if a resolution asking 
for independence should be adopted by the legislature of a 
colony, by a two-thirds majority of both houses, and confirmed 
after an interval of not less than three months by a similar 
resolution passed during the same session by a like majority, 
the governor should notify the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, whereupon it should be lawful for the Queen to grant or 
withhold her assent to the petition of the colony. If the assent 
were given, it should be proclaimed in the colony, which should 
thereupon become independent. A colony, when it had become 
independent, would be in all respects in the same situ ation as an 
independent state, but it should be deemed to have entered into 
a treaty with the former mother country providing ( i ) that no 
law should be passed in the former colony impairing the obli- 
gation of any contract made before the date of the colony's in- 
dependence; (2) that no differential duty should be laid on 
imports from of exports to any part of the British domin- 
ions ; and (3) that no privilege should be conferred on the sub- 
jects of any foreign power that was not equally conferred on 
British subjects. 1 

1 The idea of a statute, declaring the conditions on which Great Britain would be 
prepared to emancipate colonies, was not original with Thring; see Bell, Sydney S. , 
Colonial Administration of Grtat Britain (London, 1859), pp. 396, 465. 
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Shortly after the publication of Thring's pamphlet there ap- 
peared a work by Viscount Bury entitled Exodus of the Western 
Nations. Though the book was historical, the author, in a 
concluding chapter, turned his eyes to the future. He was 
firmly convinced that the separation of the colonies was a mat- 
ter of time only, and that it should be prepared for with pru- 
dence and foresight so that it might take place peacefully and 
with mutual goodwill. "The wisest statesman", he said, "is 
not he who would by any shift postpone the inevitable day, but 
he who most clearly recognizes signs of maturity and seizes 
the right moment for separation ". He proposed to supple- 
ment Thring's bill, of which he approved, by a treaty between 
Great Britain and a seceding colony. Believing that the British 
North American colonies, then about to confederate, would be 
the first to become formally independent, he submitted, as an 
indication of his views, a draft treaty in the form of " Articles 
of Separation " between Great Britain and British North Amer- 
ica, the latter being referred to as the " New Nation ". This 
provided, among other things, that the Imperial Government 
might at any time, either with the consent of Parliament or at 
the request of the colonists of the New Nation, give twelve 
months' notice of its intention to discontinue the exercise of 
authority over the New Nation and to recognize its independ- 
ence ; that Great Britain, to the utmost of her power, should 
protect the New Nation if the latter were attacked by an ex- 
ternal enemy; that neither should discriminate against the 
other's commerce; and that citizens of each should enjoy the 
rights of citizenship in the other. 1 

The British public at large was uninterested in the colonies 
and ignorant of colonial conditions. The popular apathy, of 
which the colonial reformers of the thirties and forties had 
complained, was still general. Relatively trifling matters of 
home politics outweighed the gravest problems of colonial 

'In 1885 Bury wrote: "It is twenty years since I published, in 1865, some vol- 
umes on the history of Colonising Nations, in which I arrived at very much the same 
conclusions that Mr. Forster has arrived at now, and so for years I watched for the 
separation which I firmly believed would come; but instead of separation came firmer 
union ". 
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policy. Scarcely any of the campaign speeches made during 
the General Election of 1868 touched upon colonial questions; 1 
and even in Parliament they evoked, as a rule, little if any de- 
bate. 1 In discussing British anti-imperialism we are concerned, 
therefore, not with " the man in the street" but with the limited 
circle of those who had opinions on matters of colonial policy. 
How general, among such, were the views of Goldwin Smith, 
Lord Thring and Lord Bury? In his Reminiscences Goldwin 
Smith tells us that his opinions on the colonial question were 
prevalent in influential circles. " Some of our statesmen avowed 
them, more were inclined to them". 3 Let us test the truth of 
this assertion. 

In a debate on the army estimates in March, 1865, John 
Bright thus expressed what may be taken as the view of the 
Manchester School : 

I suspect, from what has been stated by official Gentlemen in Gov- 
ernment and in previous Governments, that there is no objection to 
the independence of Canada whenever Canada may wish it. I have 
been glad to hear those statements, because I think they mark an ex- 
traordinary progress in sound opinions in this country. ... I do 
not object to that separation [of Canada from Great Britain] in the 
least ; I believe it would be better for us and better for her. 4 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis was one of the few English pol- 
iticians who had given systematic attention to questions of 
colonial government. His Essay on the Government of De- 
pendencies, fast published in 1 841, was a standard treatise on 
its subject. In that work he wrote : 

If a dominant country understood the true nature of the advantages 
arising from the relation of supremacy and dependence to the related 
communities, it would voluntarily recognize the legal independence of 
such of its own dependencies as were fit for independence ; it would, 

1 Macfie, R. A. : Colonial Questions Pressing for Immediate Solution, p. v. 
* Hansard, 3rd Series, CXCVIII, 780. 

3 P. 169; see also Fitzmaurice, op. eit., II, p. 20. 

4 Speeches of jfohn Bright, ed. by J. E. Thorold Rogers, I, pp. 153-4; see also 
p. 161. 
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by its political arrangements, study to prepare for independence those 
which were still unable to stand alone ; and it would seek to promote 
colonization for the purpose of extending its trade rather than its em- 
pire, and without attempting to maintain the dependence of its colon- 
ies beyond the time when they need its protection. 1 

In 1862, when Secretary of State for War, he said in the House 
of Commons: " I, for one, can only say that I look forward 
without apprehension — and, I may add, without regret — to the 
time when Canada might become an independent state "." 

In defending his Government against the charge that it had 
adopted a new policy of imperial disintegration, Gladstone, in 
April, 1870, made the following statement: 

If you look back to the history of the colonial connection between 
European Powers and trans-Atlantic possessions you find that it is the 
nature of those possessions to grow, and so to grow as to alter essenti- 
ally, in obedience to laws stronger than the will of man, the conditions 
of their relation to the countries with which they were originally con- 
nected, until they arrive at that stage of their progress in which separa- 
tion from the mother country inevitably takes place. It is impossible, 
however, to look back with satisfaction to the mode in which that sep- 
aration has occurred. In every instance it has been brought about by 
war and bloodshed, involving an inheritance of pain, hatred and shame ; 
whereas in reason there ought to be nothing to preclude the hope, 
when the growth of a colonial possession is such as to make separation 
from the mother country a natural and beneficial result, that the sep- 
aration, so far from being effected by violence and bloodshed, might 
be the result of a peaceful and friendly transaction. Surely it is a 
great object to place, if possible, our colonial policy on such a footing, 
not for the purpose of bringing about a separation, but of providing a 
guarantee that, if separation should occur, it should be in a friendly 
way. That is the sense, the principle, and the secret of our policy 
with regard to colonial reform . . .' 

Earl Granville, who was Colonial Secretary in Gladstone's 
first Ministry, at a time when imperial relations reached their 

1 An Essay en the Government of Dependencies, ed. by C. P. Lucas, p. 324. 
'Hansard, 3rd Series, CLXVIII, 860. 
3 Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1900-1. 
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most critical stage, undoubtedly shared the views of his leader. 
"Our relations with North America", he wrote in 1870, "are 
of a very delicate character. The best solution of them would 
probably be that in the course of time and in the most friendly 
spirit the Dominion should find itself strong enough to pro- 
claim her \_sic~] independence". 1 

Robert Lowe, afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Gladstone's first Ministry, said 
in the House of Commons in 1865 that Canada ought to be 
given to understand that she was quite free to establish herself 
as an independent republic if she desired. 2 

Disraeli, in a famous party pronouncement made in 1872, 
asserted that the Liberal Party had been striving for forty years, 
continuously, subtly and energetically, to disrupt the British 
Empire. 3 Surely his imperialism must have been above re- 
proach. Yet he wrote privately in 1852 to Lord Malmesbury, 
then Foreign Secretary : " These wretched colonies will all be 
independent too in a few years and are a millstone round our 
necks". 4 Nor was this an outburst of mere momentary irrita- 
tion, as we are assured by Disraeli's biographers. 5 Sir William 
Gregory, a veteran parliamentarian, who knew Disraeli inti- 
mately, tells us that his expressions with regard to the colonies 
*' were always those of contempt and a contented impression 
that we should sooner or later be rid of them ". 6 No doubt 
real empire, such an imperium as Britain wielded over India, 
appealed powerfully to Disraeli, but the conception of the 
British Empire as a commonwealth of nations does not seem to 
have stirred his imagination. 7 In September, 1866, he wrote 
to his party chief, Lord Derby: 

1 Fitzmaurice, op. cit., II, p. 22. 

2 Hansard, 3rd Series, CLXXVIII. 153. 

3 Buckle, G. E. : The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, V, p. 194 el sea. 

4 Lord Malmesbury: Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, I, p. 344. 

5 Monypenny and Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, III. p. 386. 

6 Gregory, Sir William, An Autobiography, chap, v; see also Goldwin Smith: 
Reminiscences, p. 168. 

' Skelton, O. D., The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Gait, p. 443. 
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It never can be our pretence or our policy to defend the Canadian 
frontier against the U. S. . . . Power and influence we should exercise 
in Asia ; consequently in Eastern Europe , consequently also in Western 
Europe ; but what is the use of these colonial dead-weights which we 
do not govern? . . . Leave the Canadians to defend themselves ; recall 
the African Squadron ; give up the settlements on the West Coast of 
Africa; and we shall make a saving which will, at the same time, en- 
able us to build ships and have a good Budget. 1 

While in London in 1866, as one of Canada's delegates to a 
conference to arrange for the enactment by the Imperial Par- 
liament of the draft constitution for the new Dominion of 
Canada, framed by the Quebec Conference of 1 864, Alexander 
T. Gait, one of the "fathers" of Confederation, was forcibly 
impressed by the desire of British statesmen to wash their 
hands of Canada. In a private letter, dated January 14, 1867, 
he wrote : " I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that they want 
to get rid of us ... I much doubt whether Confederation will 
save us from Annexation. Even Macdonald is rapidly feeling 
as I do ".- 

No one who recalls Charles Buller's ironical attack on the 
Colonial Office is likely to underrate the influence on colonial 
policy exerted by the permanent officials of the department. 
Long tenure of office and thorough familiarity with the routine 
of official business enabled the permanent under-secretary as a 
rule to guide his official superior, who was selected for party 
reasons and whose tenure of office was usually brief.' Sir 
James Stephen, called by the colonial reformers in derision 
" Mr. Mother-Country Stephen " and " Mr. Over-Secretary 
Stephen ", while serving under a succession of secretaries of 
state, virtually ruled the colonial empire for twenty-five years. 4 
In 1848 he was succeeded as permanent under-secretary by 
Herman Merivale, who, while professor of political economy 

1 Buckle, G. E., The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, IV, p. 476. 
'Skelton, op. cit., pp. 410-41 1. 

* Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1825; Victoria Parliamentary Debates, 1869, IX, pp. 
2136-2137. 

* Autobiography of Henry Taylor, II, pp. 300-301. 
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at Oxford, had delivered a course of lectures on colonies which 
made a great impression and led to his appointment to the 
Colonial Office. Merivale believed that the colonies would 
ultimately become independent, 1 as did his successor, Sir Fred- 
eric Rogers, afterwards Lord Blachford, who held the office of 
permanent under-secretary from i860 to 1 871, during the en- 
tire decade under review. 2 Goldwin Smith's statement that 
Rogers shared his views on colonial policy is certainly not an 
exaggerations In some autobiographical notes which he left, 
Rogers wrote : 

I had always believed — and the belief has so confirmed and consol- 
idated itself that I can hardly realize the possibility of anyone seriously 
thinking the contrary — that the destiny of our colonies is independ- 
ence ; and that, in this point of view, the function of the Colonial 
Office is to secure that our connection, while it lasts, shall be as profit- 
able to both parties, and our separation, when it comes, as amicable 
as possible. This opinion is founded first on the general principle that 
a spirited nation (and a colony becomes a nation) will not submit to 
be governed in its internal affairs by a distant Government, and that 
nations geographically remote have no such common interests as will 
bind them permanently together in foreign policy , with all its details 
and mutations.' 

So strong were Rogers's convictions that he was not swept into 
the imperial reaction of the seventies and eighties.* 

An intimate friend of Rogers's was Sir Henry Taylor, the 
author and playwright. Taylor served in the Colonial Office 
in subordinate positions for nearly fifty years, from 1824 to 
1872. His anti-imperialism was clear and emphatic. In 1852 
he wrote to Earl Grey, then Colonial Secretary, that he re- 
garded the British North American colonies as " a most danger- 
ous possession for this country, whether as likely to breed a 

1 See his Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, new edition, London, 1861, p. 
677. 
5 'Dictionary of National Biography, XVII, pp. 1 19-120. 

5 Reminiscences, p. 169. 

4 Letters of Frederic, Lord Blachford, ed. by G. E. Marindin, pp. 299-300. 

6 Ibid., p. 425. 
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war with the United States or to make a war otherwise gener- 
ated more grievous and disastrous ". He added : "I do not 
suppose the provinces to be useless to us at present, but I re- 
gard any present uses not obtainable from them as independent 
nations to be no more than the dust of the balance as compared 
with the evil contingencies". 1 Twelve years later, in 1864, he 
wrote in a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, then Colonial Sec- 
retary : 

As to our American possessions, I have long held and often expressed 
the opinion that they are a sort of damnosa hxreditas ; and when your 
Grace and the Prince of Wales were employing yourselves so success- 
fully in conciliating the colonists I thought that you were drawing 
closer ties which might better be slackened if there were any chance 
of their slipping away altogether. I think that a policy which has re- 
gard to a not very far off future should prepare facilities and propensi- 
ties for separation.' 

Some anti-imperialists feared that an independent Canada would 
be annexed to the United States, but Taylor saw nothing to 
be alarmed at even in this eventuality. 3 

The anti-imperial movement reached its climax in the early 
part of Gladstone's first Ministry, which was formed in Decem- 
ber, 1868. Lord Granville, Bright and Lowe, whose anti- 
imperial utterances have been quoted, were members of the 
Cabinet, the first-mentioned presiding over the Colonial Office- 
Certain events soon occurred to create a belief, which became 
widespread in the colonies and in England, that the Govern- 
ment was contemplating, if it had not positively decided upon, 
the dissolution of the Empire. 4 

1 Correspondence of Henry Taylor, ed. by Edward Dowden, p. 200. 

* Autobiography of Henry Taylor ; II, p. 234, 
3 Ibid., pp. 239-241. 

* Hansard, 3rd Series, CXCIX, 208 et seq.\ CC, 1820-1823, 1847; CCII; 
472: Fitzmaurice, op. cil., II, pp. 20-21; Spectator, XLTI, pp. 752-3, 868, 
XU1I, pp. 227, 393-4; The Tablet, XXXIV, pp. 125-126: XXXV, pp. 382,418- 
19; Skelton, op. cit., pp. 437, 449; Henry Sewell: The Case of New Zealand and 
Our Colonial Policy, p. 25 et sea.; G B. Adams: "Origin and Results of the Im- 
perial Federation Movement in England," in Proceedings of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 1898, p. 93 et sea. 
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In the first place a crisis was reached in the relations between 
the Imperial Government and the colony of New Zealand. For 
some years before the Gladstone Ministry took office, successive 
Governments had been carrying out a policy of withdrawing 
imperial military forces from the self-governing colonies. 1 In 
May, 1868, at a time when hostilities were in progress between 
the colonists of New Zealand and some of the native tribes, the 
Duke of Buckingham, then Colonial Secretary, notified the 
Governor of New Zealand that the last of the British troops 
would soon be removed ; and even after a massacre of some 
thirty colonists had occurred at Poverty Bay in the North 
Island, the Colonial Office declined to grant the colony's re- 
quest that the recall of the troops should be delayed. Lord 
Granville, upon taking office, announced that he would adhere 
to his predecessor's policy. 2 Early in February, 1869, a repre- 
sentative of the New Zealand Government asked for an imperial 
guarantee of a loan to aid the colony in borrowing money to 
cover contemplated war expenditure, but this request also was 
peremptorily refused by Lord Granville in a dispatch to the 
Governor of New Zealand (March 21, 1869), which aroused 
the deepest indignation throughout the colony and no little 
hostile criticism in England. A protest signed by Sir George 
Grey, formerly Governor of New Zealand, and several other 
persons who had held office in the colony, declared that the 
policy of the Imperial Government was calculated to drive New 
Zealand out of the Empire. 3 Lord Granville's dispatch was 
reprinted in the New Zealand and Australian newspapers, which 
strongly resented its content, and especially its tone ; and part 
of the New Zealand press went so far as to advocate openly the 
annexation of New Zealand to the United States. 4 A later dis- 
patch of the Colonial Secretary (October 7, 1869) still further 
embittered the feeling of the New Zealand colonists. In this, 
although he had been informed that the New Zealand Parlia- 

1 See American Historical Review, XXVI, p. 18 elseq. 

' Parliamentary Papers, 1868-69, XLIV, pp. 418, 420, 422-24. 

» The Tablet, XXXIV, pp. 125-6. 

l Parl. Pap., 1870, L [C. 83], pp. 95-100. 
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ment had passed an act binding the colony, in the event of the 
Imperial Government sanctioning the retention of the troops, 
to pay whatever contribution might be demanded, Lord Gran- 
ville stated that under no conditions would the recall of the 
troops be further delayed. 1 The New Zealand ministers offi- 
cially recorded their conviction that the " tone and purport " of 
this document would be taken in the colony to indicate a desire 
on the part of the Imperial Government to sever the colony's 
connection with the Empire.* Writing from New Zealand in 
January, 1870, the Times correspondent said: 

As the immediate consequence of Earl Granville's expressions and 
his declaration of the Imperial policy towards New Zealand, the expedi- 
ency of declaring the independence of the colony, of refusing to main- 
tain the Viceregal establishment, and even of annexation with the 
United States has been freely discussed, and it is only because the case 
of the colony appears to have attracted considerable attention and called 
forth the sympathy of a large and influential section of the English 
people that no decided steps have been taken in one of these directions/ 

The conduct of the Imperial Government gave rise to a long 
debate in the New Zealand Parliament, in the course of which 
bitter resentment was expressed at the tone of Granville's dis- 
patches, and the view was freely voiced that the dissolution of 
the Empire was at hand. 4 

In England the alarm was sounded in the press by the Lib- 
eral Spectator and the Roman Catholic organ, The Tablet. 
Both professed to see in the dispatches of the Colonial Secre- 
tary and the utterances of supporters of the Ministry evidence 
that the Government had adopted a policy of dismembering 
the Empire, and both demanded that the sense of the country 
should be taken on such a policy. 5 " It is clear ", said Spectator 

l Parl. Pap., 1870, L [C. 83], pp. 63, 196-7. 

1 Ibid., No. 180, pp. 3-4. 

'Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1821. 

*See debate on the conduct of the Imperial Government in AC Z. Pari. Deb., 
4th Pari., 5th Sess.,VII. 

5 Spectator, XLII, pp. 732-3,868-9, 1202; The Tablet, XXXIV, pp. no-Ill, 
655- 
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(July 24, 1869), "that Mr. Goldwin Smith's colonial 'policy' 
. . . has not only been accepted by the existing Government, 
but that they are acting on it. It is not only New Zealand 
which is to be dismissed, but Australia, not only Australia, but 
the Canadian Dominion . . ." In the House of Commons at- 
tention was called to the New Zealand crisis, and some opposi- 
tion was expressed to the withdrawal of all imperial protection 
from the colony; nevertheless the Government's course was 
light-heartedly defended by the parliamentary under-secretary 
for the colonies and no member of the Cabinet deemed it neces- 
sary to participate in the debate.' Official denials by the Gov- 
ernment of any intention to bring about the separation of 
New Zealand from the Empire failed to satisfy the colony 
or to silence the critics of the Government in England.* 

The attitude of the Imperial Government in its relations with 
New Zealand led to a meeting of colonists resident in London 
at the Palace Hotel, Westminster, on August 4, 1 869, at which 
it was decided by those present to enter into communication 
with the colonies on the subject of their relations with the 
mother country. A few days later letters were sent to the 
governments of the self-governing colonies in which the view 
was expressed that British policy seemed to point to the 
disintegration of the Empire, and the proposal was made that a 
conference of representatives of the self-governing colonies 
should be held in London early in the following year for the 
purpose of considering such changes in colonial administration 
and in imperial relations as might seem desirable. 3 The 
Colonial Office discountenanced the project, and the responses 
of the colonial governments were not favorable to it. The con- 
ference was never held, though the proposal elicited a good 
deal of interest and discussion. 

It was not the New Zealand crisis alone that lent support to 
the view that the Imperial Government was aiming at the dis- 

1 Hansard, 3rd Series, CXCVIH, 456 et seq. 

''Pari. Pap., 1870, L, 180, p. 8; Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1820; Spectator, 
XLII, p. 1522. 
3 The Times, August 26, 1869, p. 9. 
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solution of the Empire. There was at this time a considerable 
sentiment in Canada in favor of independence, and though it 
was caused principally by the friction between the United States 
and Great Britain during and after the American Civil War and 
a belief among Canadians that the British connection subjected 
them to constant danger from their southern neighbor, it was 
certainly not diminished by the conviction of many Canadians 
that Great Britain would welcome the separation of the Domin- 
ion from the Empire. 1 The course taken by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, far from allaying the movement for independence in 
Canada, was calculated to strengthen it. 

Early in 1869 Lord Granville, through the Governor of 
Canada, offered Alexander Gait the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. Feeling that it would be improper to accept the 
honor without informing the Imperial Government precisely of 
his political views, Gait wrote in reply : " I regard the Confed- 
eration of the British North American Provinces as a measure 
which must ultimately lead to their separation from Great Brit- 
ain. ... I believe the existing relations would be safer if the 
future state were clearly recognized, and, if possible, a term 
fixed therefor ".» In spite of this plain statement of his views, 
the distinction was conferred upon him ; and when in February, 
1870, in a debate in the Canadian Parliament his opinions 
were spoken of as disloyal, he replied that, inasmuch as the 
honor had been bestowed upon him, he did not consider him- 
self more disloyal than Her Majesty's ministers.^ It was natural 
to draw the conclusion that the Imperial Government and Gait 
were at one in their desire for the political future of Canada, 
especially as Lord Granville refused to permit the publication 
of one of the letters which he had written in the course of the 
correspondence/ 

1 Skelton, op. cit., pp. 410-411, 449. 

* Ibid., pp. 451-452; for Gait's views as to the future of Canada, see Pari. Deb., 
Dominion of Canada, 3rd Sess., I, p. 139 et sea. 

* Skelton, op. cit., p. 454. 

* Spectator, XL1II, p. 393; The Tablet, XXXV, p. 382; Hansard, 3rd Series, 
CC, 1820-1821; Skelton, op. cit., p. 455. 
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The decision of the Government to withdraw almost all of 
the few British troops still left in Canada seemed to point to 
the same conclusion. The question was not so much the with- 
drawal of the troops as the motive for the withdrawal ; and 
many Canadians undoubtedly believed that the motive was to 
show them that they could stand alone.l In the House of Lords 
the Earl of Carnarvon, who as Colonial Secretary in a preced- 
ing Government had himself been instrumental in withdrawing 
British troops from the colonies, professed to see nothing but 
disaster to the Empire in the "shabby policy ", as he called it, 
which the Government was pursuing." " I hope ", he said, 
" that Her Majesty's Government are serious in the belief that 
the course they are now taking will not lead to the dismember- 
ment of the Empire ; but I warn them — as everyone who stands 
calmly and impartially by must warn them — that, whatever may 
be their meaning, they are doing the very acts, they are taking 
the very steps, which must accomplish that result ".' It was 
important, he added, that the Government should announce 
its colonial policy. " There are whispers abroad that there 
is a policy on foot to dismember this Empire. ... If there is 
such a policy, in God's name let us know it ; if there be not, 
let it be disavowed "J As tending to confirm the rumors, he 
referred to a public meeting at Halifax in the summer of 1 869 
at which the Governor-General of Canada threw out what was 
taken to be an intimation that the time had perhaps come for 
Canada to consider whether she was not ripe for independence, 
and to a recent dispatch of Granville's which, he said, might 
lead to the inference that the Government desired to wash its 
hands of British Columbia. 4 

Early in General Grant's first term as President it was seri- 
ously urged by members of his Administration and especially 
by Senator Sumner, chairman of the Senate committee on for- 

1 Hansard, 3rd Series, CXCIX, 204-5; Fitzmaurice, op. cii., II, pp. 23-24. 
The departure of the troops was delayed by a threatened Fenian raid from the United 
States and a rebellion in the Red River Settlement. 

« Hansard, 3rd Series, CXCIX, 208. 

8 Oid. 

4 Ibid., pp. 209-10. 
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eign relations, that the claims of the United States against 
Great Britain for damages sustained during the Civil War should 
be settled on the basis of the withdrawal of Great Britain from 
the western hemisphere and the annexation of Canada to the 
United States. In his illuminating essay on the Treaty of 
Washington Charles Francis Adams shows that this grandiose 
project, in view of the anti-imperialist sentiment expressed by 
the British minister in Washington and by the British press of 
the day, was not as preposterous as it would otherwise appear 
to have been. " Mr. Sumner", he says, " certainly had grounds 
for assuming that a not unwilling hemispheric flag-withdrawal 
by Great Britain was more than probable in the early future." * 
In December, 1869, and January, 1870, Hamilton Fish, the 
American Secretary of State, in conversations with the British 
minister, Sir Edward Thornton, urged the complete withdrawal 
of Great Britain from Canada. " Oh, you know that we cannot 
do ", Thornton replied. " The Canadians find fault with me 
for saying so openly as I do that we are ready to let them go 
whenever they shall wish ; but they do not desire it ". And 
later, in 1 870, he reiterated that his Government was willing and 
even anxious to have the colonies become independent.* 

To the Australian colonies the recall of imperial troops was 
not so vital a matter as it was to New Zealand, for Australia 
was not vexed with warlike native tribes. However, Australian 
public opinion was naturally affected by what was happening in 
New Zealand, and many Australians believed that independence 
was the ultimate destiny of their country. There was certainly 
a widespread impression that such an outcome would be wel- 
comed by the Imperial Governments 

At the Cape of Good Hope it was openly stated in the parlia- 
ment that independence was impending in Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. " In North America ", said Sir Philip Wode- 
house, formerly governor of the colony, " we have unmistak- 

1 Lee at Appomattox and Other Papers, p. 1 58. 

* Ibid., pp. 157, 160; Moore, J. B., Digest of International Law, I, pp. 581-582. 
'See, e.g., Lang, J. D., The Coming Event (London, 1870), especially pp. 
313-314; also Victoria Parliamentary Debates, 1869, IX, pp. 2264 and 2266-7. 
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able indications of the rapid establishment of a powerful inde- 
pendent State. In Australia it is probable that its several set- 
tlements, with their great wealth and homogeneous population, 
will see their way to a similar coalition. In New Zealand the 
severance is being accomplished under very painful circum- 
stances". 1 Spectator, in an article on "The New Colonial 
Policy" (March 26, 1870) remarked that in view of Wode- 
house's declarations and Gait's declarations, and the " unpar- 
alleled severity " of the Government's dealings with New Zea- 
land, " any politician of ordinary sagacity will draw the inference 
that a deliberate colonial policy of no insignificant moment has 
been, at all events, provisionally adopted by the present Cab- 
inet, which they are not willing to confide to Parliament and to 
have discussed in Parliament as yet ". It was the duty of the 
Government, Spectator insisted, to take the sense of the nation 
" on the boldest and most startling innovation in modern states- 
manship ".* 

There are evidences that even before the formation of Glad- 
stone's Ministry a revival of imperialism was at hand. In the 
summer of 1868 a society, later named the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, was organized in London to arouse interest in colonial 
questions ; the advantages of closer union between England and 
the colonies were beginning to be canvassed; and there are 
other indications that a change in public opinion was at hand. 3 
The imperial reaction was naturally strengthened by the suspi- 
cions entertained of the intentions of Gladstone's Government. 
The earlier public apathy passed away. Relations between the 
mother country and the colonies became a subject of lively dis- 
cussion in the press and in public meetings.) A series of con- 
ferences were held in 1869 at the Cannon Street Hotel in the 
City of London by persons interested in promoting closer im- 
perial union. Questions of colonial policy were seriously de- 
bated in Parliament. 4 

1 Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1823. 

* Spectator, XLIII, pp. 393-4. 

s Burt, Imperial Architects, chap, vi; Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
I, pp. 1-18. 

* See Hansard, 3rd Series, CC, 1847 el sea. and CCII, 460 et sea. 
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It was very soon apparent that the country would not sanc- 
tion any policy of cutting the colonies adrift. Nor must it be 
supposed that the ministers, whatever the individual opinions 
of some of them may have been, had, collectively, as a Govern- 
ment, adopted such a policy. Had they done so, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, who openly stated his conviction that public opinion 
would not permit the dismemberment of the Empire, could not 
have remained a member of the Ministry. 1 The imperial ques- 
tion must have been discussed at Cabinet meetings, though 
what was said upon it we do not, of course, know. In view, 
however, of the anti-imperial sentiments of some of the minis- 
ters, and the declarations of Lord Granville and Lord Kim- 
berley, who succeeded him at the Colonial Office in July, 1870, 
to the effect that the Government was not seeking to dismember 
the Empire,* it seems not unreasonable to surmise that it was 
left an " open " question, on which members of the Govern- 
ment were not bound to unanimity. In an article entitled 
" Greater or Lesser Britain ", published in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in July, 1877, Sir Julius Vogel, who had been a member 
of the New Zealand Ministry at the time of the crisis in the re- 
lations between the colony and the Imperial Government, con- 
jectured that a decision was reached by the British Cabinet to 
to the effect that, whatever might be the opinions of individual 
ministers, the Government should not commit itself to the dis- 
memberment policy. " But without any policy of the kind ", 
he added, " a strong conviction might have been entertained 
that the colonies would in course of time be detached from the 
Empire, and that the sooner that result ensued the better ". s 

In May, 1 870, an accomodation was reached in the New Zea- 
land dispute, which was taken to indicate, both in the colonies 
and by critics of the Government in England, that the Imperial 
Government had changed its attitude, not only toward New 
Zealand but on the imperial question in general. The Govern- 

' See his speech to his constituents on January 17, 1870; The Times, January 18, 
1870, p. 5. 
* Hansard, 3rd Series, CXCIX, 219; CCIII, 715. 
1 Cf. Spectator, XLIII, p. 632. 
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ment of New Zealand sent special commissioners to England to 
negotiate for the retention of the troops and for assistance to 
the colony in creating a colonial military force. One great ob- 
ject hoped for from the mission, as stated by the New Zealand 
premier, was the re-establishment of harmonious relations be- 
tween the Imperial and the New Zealand Governments. The 
commissioners were unable to induce the Colonial Office to 
yield on the question of the withdrawal of the troops, but they 
offered to accept an Imperial guarantee of a loan of £ i ,000,000 
to cover expenditures incurred in aid of immigration and the 
construction of public works in the colony " as a measure of 
conciliation which would be taken throughout New Zealand 
as proof of the continued goodwill of the Imperial Government, 
and of its desire that the relations between the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments should be maintained on the most 
friendly footing ". The knowledge in New Zealand that such 
an agreement had been reached would, the commissioners in- 
formed Lord Granville, " put an end to irritation and discon- 
tent ". The Colonial Office, which had previously refused so 
peremptorily to accede to a like request, now yielded and agreed 
to introduce the necessary legislation in Parliament. " If we 
have not been able to induce your lordship to regard in the 
same light as the Assembly [of New Zealand] did, the question 
of military assistance," wrote the commissioners in a letter to 
Granville thanking him for the concession that had been made, 
" still the chief object of our mission has been gained. It is 
not a mere matter of money that has been arranged ; a lasting 
tie has been made between the two Governments by their en- 
gaging together in objects in which the nation has a common 
interest with her Dependency. . . ." In a reply, in which 
graciousness of language took the place of the blunt uncom- 
promising tone of his earlier dispatches, Granville wrote : " I 
trust that the decision of Her Majesty's Government to waive 
the objections which attach to the guarantee of Colonial loans 
will be received by the colonists of New Zealand as a proof of 
the deep interest which they feel in the welfare and prosperity 
of this great possession of the Crown ".' In New Zealand the 

1 For the negotiations between the N. Z. Commissioners and the Colonial Office and 
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concession made by the Imperial Government was regarded as 
a peace offering, and the colonial legislature resolved to let by- 
gones be bygones. 1 

Spectator was jubilant, insisting that nothing less than a revo- 
lution in British colonial policy had taken place. " Ministers 
have changed their policy, have changed it very abruptly, and 
have changed it for the best of all reasons, — because they had 
begun to discover that their line was not the line of the people 
of England, and would, if pushed to its logical results, end in 
events which would bring down the bitter displeasure of the 
people of England. . . ." The Liberal press, which was sup- 
porting the Government through thick and thin, might try to 
show that the concession to New Zealand was in harmony with 
the previous course taken by the Colonial Office, but that, ac- 
cording to Spectator, was all nonsense, and it was important for 
the people of New Zealand to know that it was all nonsense. 
The difference between military aid and financial aid was merely 
administrative; there was no difference in policy.* Nor was 
Spectator alone in its opinion that a change in colonial policy 
had occurred. " I am happy to see ", said Earl Russell in the 
House of Lords, " that my noble Friend, the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies [Earl Granville] seems in some re- 
spects to have changed his opinion ; and I always thought that 
when he had further studied colonial questions and the position 
of this country, he would be of opinion that it was necessary 
not only to allow the Colonies to pay their allegiance to this 
country, but to give them from time to time such encourage- 
ment as to make them pay that allegiance happily and content- 
edly ".3 

From the summer of 1870 onward, anti-imperial sentiment 
waned rapidly. When in July Lord Granville was transferred 
to the Foreign Office, all imperialists breathed more easily. 

their outcome, see Pari. Pap., 1870, L. [C. 83.] pp. 102-4, I2 7! Hid., No. 298; 
33 & 34 Vict., C. 40. 

1 N. Z. Pari. Deb., 4th Pari. 5th Sess., VIII, pp. 17, 137. 

2 Spectator, XLIII, p. 632. 

' Hansard, 3rd Series, CCII, 454. 
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His successor, Lord Kimberley, was not suspect as he had 
been, and official assurances that the Government cherished no 
anti-imperial designs carried greater conviction. Disraeli skil- 
fully seized upon imperialism as a party issue, and probably no 
part of his political program appealed more powerfully to the 
British electorate than his pledge to maintain the integrity of 
the Empire. The Conservative victory in the general election 
of 1 874 drove Little-Englandism completely from the field of 
practical politics. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Columbia University. 



